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Support of the Circular. 


As wi!! be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circula, is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel i without money and without price.— 


It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funils of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; seconily, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 


for it. (ur expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fre: Jarry Reviarovs Press, as the comple- 
ment an! © »nsummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and [Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 


become «own, and be appreciated among all spir- 





itually isiaded religionists, and that thus the 
Circuli,, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to its:lf a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted tian that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bib!s Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue oi three hundred thousand dollars, 

What Ought to be Done. 

1. Re: nis, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankin i, .ad ought to use the most commanding 
instrun ality. 

2. Tio press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to |.y out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the pioss. 

8. Juvcnalism is the superior function of the 
press—ore effective than book-making, because 
more coniiiuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion oust, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism 

4. The ily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism- much more effective than the weekly 
press, a latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,an' io: thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to .scend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, tis publishers and friends of The Circular, 


in the nime of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed an! wre preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


gious Pre 


Chi ‘Onis Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior iteel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; “uameled Traveling-Bigs; Palme 
Levi Lats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 


FRUIT « ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
5 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
c>receen & Preserved 


FRUiYTS AND VEGETABLES;3 


ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 

Orders {)» auy of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will rece: © prompt attention, 

we Rann 

JJublications. 

THE Bi! RAAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octav ‘ume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, *! 50. 

The Beresn contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious (opics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 
densatio: Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions,‘ itfering widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish io understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional ba‘: «nd prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves wi. . (e contents of this book. 

BIBLE (OMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annus! 'ieports and other publications of the 
Onei'\, Association and its branches; presenting. 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their eligiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 

SALVA7iON FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended Ly J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 
PE" st Volumes of the Circular and the 

Perfee ie ist, oan be furnished ; and any of the 

above: \icutions may be sent by mail to all parts 

of the ocuatry. 





The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ope located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
se]f-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the argumonts therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRALION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a govd spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build » much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—-Tue Crrcunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tcgetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 





ITHE 


Confession of Religious Ex- 
perience. 
BY J. H. N, 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 


The practice of relating one’s own re- 
ligious experience, which is common 
among all the more spiritual denomina- 
tions, is as ancient at least as Christ- 
ianity, and is countenanced by the exam- 
ple of Paul, who constantly defended 
himself befvre the tribunals of the Jews 
and Romans, by giving an account of his 
religious life, his early zeal for Judaism, 
and his subsequent conversion to Christ- 
ianity. It may be said in favor of auto- 
biography in general, that as each indi- 
vidual is better acquainted with his own 
private history than any other man can 
be, each is best qualified, and has the 
best right (other things being equal) to 
tell hisown story, if his story needs or 
deserves to be told. And especially in 
the case of religious experience, which is 
less open to foreign observation than any 
other, it is proper and necessary, if this 
most valuable kind of history is to be pre- 
served at all, that each one should give 
account of binselé 

For the sake of giving those who have 
taken an interest in my career some infor- 
mation which perhaps they have the curi- 
osity and the right to possess, and also 
with a view to preparing the way for 
future expositions of social experience 
and social principles, I propose briefly to 
“tell my religious experience.” This will 
comprise, first, an account of the causes 
and process of my conversion to Perfec- 
tionism in 3834; and secondly, an ac- 
count of the principal events in my re- 
ligious life, from that period till my 
histery became identified with that of the 
Putney Community, in 1838. Believing 
that this expose is fairly demanded at 
the present time, and casting away there- 
fore all undue solicitude about apy 
charges of egotism which I may incur 
from those who “ watch for evil,” I will 
proceed to give account of myself in 
simplicity, as in the sight of God. 

My father, whose ancestors formerly 
lived in Newburyport, Mass., wag a man 
of liberal education, and at first pro- 
posed to enter the clerical profession, but 
subsequently devoted himself to mercan- 
tile business, in which he was quite suc- 
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cessful. He rose to some distinction in 
politics ; but, was not a professor of re- 
ligion.* 





*In regard to the ancestry of the Noyes family, 
the following extract from a letter of William Cur- 
tis Noyes of New-York city, to J. H. N., may be 
interesting : 

“The first account Ihave hitherto been able to 
find of the family of Woyes is contained in Domesday 
Book, being the compilation made by William the 
Conqueror, about 1086. By this it appears that 
Wm. Des Noyers was one of the military command- 
ers of the Conqueror, and settled (with two others of 
the same name, though it is spelled ‘ Noers’ and 
‘Noies,’) in the county of Norfolk, where they had 
large possessions.—Vide Domesday Book, 194 to 
199, 116, 135, 117, &. In Thierry’s ‘ History of 
the Norman Conquest,’ page 115, he is stated to have 
been one of the Barons of the Conqueror. The fam 
ily continued in Norfolk and in Suffolk many years ; 
their decendants remaining to the present day.— 
Vide Bloomfield’s ‘ History of Norfolk.’ 





My aathen fret ables name was 
Hayes, and whose family came from New 
Haven, Conn., was a member of the 
Congregational church. Her prominent 
traits were independence, conscientious- 
ness, and religious assurance. She had 
her children baptized, and took much 
pains to educate them in the fear of God. 

After graduating at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1830, ( the 19th year of my age,) 
I commenced the study of law, in the 
office of my brother-in-law, L. G. Mead, 
Esq. At the end of a year (i.e. in Au- 
gust 1831) my attention was called to 
the subject of religion by a protracted 
meetiug in Putney. After a painful pro- 
cess of conviction, in which the conquest 
of my aversion to becoming a minister 
was one of the critical points, I submit- 
ted to God and obtained spiritual peace. 
The well known direction of Paul in Rom. 
10: 6—9, was the medium of my recon- 
ciliation. With. much joy and zeal I 
immediately devoted myself to the study 
of the scriptures, and to religious testi- 
mony in private and public. The idea 
of entire salvation from sin, ( which was 
then forbidden by universal opinion,) was 
not present to my mind, But I remem- 
ber that I had a strong consciousness of 
the approving presence of God, anda 
confidence that his grace would lead me 
into all truth and righteousness. The 
year 1831 was distinguished as “ the 
year of revivals.” New measures, pro- 
tracted meetings, and New York evan- 
gelists had just entered New Ragland, 
and the whole spirit of the people was 
fermenting with religious excitement.— 
The Millennium was supposed to be very 
near. I fully entered into the enthusi- 
asm of the time ; and, seeing no reason 
why backsliding should be expected, or 
why the revival-spirit might not be main- 
tained in its full vigor permanently, I de- 
termined with all my inward strength to 
be a “ young convert” in zeal and sim- 
plicity forever. My heart was fixed on 
the Millennium, and I resolved to live or 
die for it. I soon concluded to enter the 
ministry, and commenced the prepara- 
tory Hebrew studies which are required 





“‘ One of the family suffered under the reign of 
Mary, having been arrested and thrown into prison 
for denying the doctrine uf the real presence.— 
Vile Fox’s Book of Martyrs, ‘ John Noyes,’ vol. 2, 
page 311. 

‘* The family emigrated to this country from Eng- 
land in 1634, and settled at Newbury, Mass. There 
were two of the name, James, the first minister of 
that town, and his brother .Vicholas. James was 
educated at Oxford.--(Young’s Chronicles of the 
Pilgrims, 2ded. 402.) Nicholas, a son of the pre- 
ceding, wrote a poetical ‘ preface dedicatory’ to 
‘Mather’s Magnalia.’ He was very active in the 
Witchcraft trials in 1692. A full list of their de- 
scendants is to be found in * Farmer’s Genealogical 
Register of the early settlers of New England,’ 
title ‘Noyes. A son of the preceding James 
was settled at Stonington, Conn., and was one of the 
founders and atrustee of Yale College. His son 
was a Tutor in the College, and afterwards pastor 
of the First Caurch in New Haven as the successor 
of Rev. Mr. Pierpont, in 1714. A full account of 
him and of his ministry will be found in * Bacon’s 
Historical Discourses,’ pp. 198—242.” 

John Noyes, the father of J. H. N., came from the 
neighborhood of Newbury, Mass., graduated at 
Dartmouth Cuilege, was Tutor there to the class of 
Daniel Webster, settled afterwards in Brattleboro, 
Vt.. and was member of Congress for the Soutbern 
district of Vermont in 1816.—Ed. Cir. 
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for admission to the theological semina- 
ry at Andover. 

On one occasion, at this period, in 
conversation with my father, who was 
fond of theological argument, I suggested 
an interpretation of some passage in scrip- 
ture, which he thought was new. “ Take 
care,” said he, “‘ that is heresy.” “ Her- 
esy or not,” said I, “it is true.” “ But 
if you are to bea minister,” said he, 
“you must think and preach as _ the rest 
of the ministers do ; if you get out of the 
traces, they will whip you in.” I was 
very indignant at this suggestion, and 
replied, ‘‘ Never! Never will I be whipped 
by ministers or any body else into views 
that do not commend themselves to my 
understanding, as guided by the Bible, 
and enlightened by the Spirit.” 

Four weeks after my conversion, I 
went to Andover, and was admitted to 
the theological seminary. I had imag- 
ined that Christians every where were 
full of zeal and love, and especially that 
a theological seminary, where the choice 
young men of all the churches gather, 
was little less heavenly than a habitation 
of angels. Fresh as I was from the 
world, and from the study of law, I had 
some misgivings as to the reception which 
such a Saul would meet with, and the 
figure he would make in the “school of 
the prophets.” . A short acquaintance 
with the seminary, however, dispelled 
these imaginations, and occasioned mis- 
givings of another sort. I soon found 
that learning was a matter of far greater 
account with theological students gen- 
erally, than spirituality, and that An- 
dover was a very poor place for one who 
had vowed to live in the “ revival spirit,” 
and be a “ young convert” forever. 

It was often remarked by the most 
devoted among the students, that the 
spiritual atmosphere of the seminary was 
much lvss favorable to lively piety than 
that of common classical schools and col- 
leges. The cause of this was supposed 
to be the circumstance that students in 
the seminary, being secluded from the 
world, and being all professors of relig- 
ion, have less stimulus to exertion in 
prayer and watchfulness, than pious stu- 
dents in schools and colleges, who are 
surrounded by the ungodly. I am_per- 
suaded, however, that the principal reason 
of the fact is this: While men are study- 
ing in schools and colleges, or engaged in 
any other ordinary business, religion, if 
it is any thing to them, is a matter of 
the heart; their external faculties are 
otherwise engaged. But in a theological 
seminary religion becomes a professional 
affair, an external business, a prospec- 
tive means’ of subsistence. When the 
external faculties are devoted to pursuits 
that are supposed to be sacred, it is quite 
natural to fall into a habit of thinking 
that there is little or no occasion fora 
separate education of the heart. Such a 
notion is fatal to spirituality. 


Often was the question asked, in our 
little meetings—“ What would the chur- 
ches, with their glowing zeal and their 
glorious revivals, think, if they could look 
in upon us and see how lifeless and worldly 
we are ?” And in truth there was occa- 
sion for the question. I thought then, as 
others thought, and as I still think, that 
there was less fervor and simplicity of 
devotion .in the seminary as a whole, 
than in ordinary religious society ; and 


bickering, jealousy, intrigue, and sensu- 
ality there, as in any equal gathering of 
young men with which I had ever been 
connected. 

As to my own experience, I may say 
in general, that the year I spent at An- 
dover wasa period of much sorrow and 
inward conflict. Whether it was be- 
cause my conscience was newly awakened 
and legality worked wrathin me with 
unusual vigor, or whether it resulted 
from the spiritual contagion of the place, 
I know not ; but the fact was that I 
suffered more from the temptations of 
sensuality, especially from alimentiveness, 
during that year, than I have suffered 
in any other year before or since. Nev- 
ertheless, I kept my vow in mind, and 
daily renewed it before God, “ with 
strong crying and tears” for help. Often 
the floods of sin seemed ready to over- 
whelm me; but, on the whole, grace pre- 
vailed, and experience worked hope.—- 
My motto and text of argument with 
those who thought a half-way religion 
sufficient, was Paul’s expression—“‘bring- 
ing into captivity EVERY THOUGHT to the 
obedience of Christ.” 2 Cor. 10: 5. 

Notwithstanding the general scarcity of 
spirituality which I have described, there 
were some worthy exceptions. I became 
acquainted with a number of young men 
whose religion was truly that of the heart, 
and who were very zealous for progress 
in holiness. Especially among those who 
had devoted themselves to the foreign 
missionary service, I found brethren 
whose conversation and spiritual influ- 
ence was a great blessing to me. 


On my way to Andover, a brother-in- 
law, who accompanied me a short dis- 
tance, and who was a little apprehensive 
that my zeal would outgrow my worldly 
wisdom, cautioned me against taking the 
infection of the missionary spirit. I had 
not a thought of the matter before, and 
did not then think of it seriously. But the 
caution had no effect to hinder me from 
following what I afterwards believed to 
be the callof duty. My spiritual state 
naturally threw me into fellowship with 
those who had the most zeal; and they 
in many cases were pledged to foreign 
missions. The consequence was, that I 
was drawn to an examination of the ques- 
tion of my duty in regard to service 
among the heathen; and within three 
months from the time of my conversion, I 
had decided to go, and was pledged to 
the American Board. The premises of 
my decision were these: I believed that 
true Christianity was permanently estab- 
lished and in full saving operation in this 
country. It seemed to me therefore 
that the diffusive, self-sacrificing spirit 
which animated the apostles would send 
every man who was able to serve Christ 
abroad, into heathen lands. I stated 
the case to myself thus: Suppose an 
angel (i. e., a being having no earthly at- 
tachments) were hovering over the earth, 
surveying all nations at once, with a view 
to select his field of labor in the gospel. 
Where would he alight ? My judgment 
at that time answered—“ in the midst 
of Asia ;” and thither I determined to 
go. I shall relate hereafter the change 
which subsequently came over my views 
in relation to this subject. It is sufficient 
at present to say that my conversion to 
the missionary spirit was a great spirit- 
ual blessing to me. It tried my heart, 





that there was, at least, as much levity, 


and established its faithfulness. It sev- 


ered many worldly affections, and gave 
me a buoyancy of spirit, and a conscious- 
ness of God’s gracious presence, like that 
which I had at my first conversion. 

In consequence of my decision to be- 
come a missionary, my connection with 
the missionary brethren became more 
intimate, and I was admitted to a select 
society which has existed among them 
since the days of Newell, Fisk, &c.— 
Among those with whom I was thus 
associated, I remember Lyman and Mun- 
son, who were killed by cannibals some 
years ago on one of the islands in the 
East Indies ; Tracy, who I suppose is 
now in China ; Justin Perkins, the Nes- 
torian missionary, and Champion, who 
went to Africa, but subsequently returned 
and died. One of the weekly exercises 
of this society was a frank criticism of 
each other’s character, for the purpose of 
improvement. The mode of proceeding 
was this: At each mee‘ing, the member 
whose turn it was, according to the al- 
phabetical order of his name, to submit 
to criticism, held his peace, while the 
other members, one by one, told him his 
faults in the plainest way possible. This 
exercise sometimes cruelly crucified self- 
complacency, but it was contrary to the 
regulations of the society for any one to 
be provoked or to complain. I found 
much benefit in submitting to this or- 
deal, both while I was at Andover and 


afterwards.* 
(To be continued.) 





* This is the germ of the system of Criticism which 
prevails in the Community, and which has been and 
is, one of the most important agencies of improve- 
ment and vital unity amongst us. The idea sug- 
gested in the above paragraph was introduced and 
expanded into every-day use in the family Associa- 
tion at Putney, from whence it has been uniformly 
adopted throughout the Community school. The 
following extract from the First Annual Report of 
the Oneida Association, shows the prominent place 
which criticism held in the Putney Association : 

**In the machinery of religious and moral disci- 
pline employed by the Association, a system of mu- 
tual criticism has held a very prominent place, and 
indeed has been relied on for regulating character 
and stimulating improvement, more than the meet- 
ings, or any other means of influence. This system 
was instituted by the Putney Association during 
the period of its most rapid advancement in spirit- 
ual life. The mode of proceeding was this: Any 
person wishing to be criticised, offered himself for 
this purpose, at a meeting of the Association. His 
character then became the subject of special scru- 
tiny by all the members of the Association, till the 
next meeting, when his trial took place. On the 
presentation of his case, each member in turn was 
called on to specify as far and as frankly as _possi- 
ble, every thing objectionable in his character and 
conduct. In this way the person criticised had the 
advantage of a many-sided mirror in viewing him- 
self; or perhaps it may be said, was placed in the 
focus of a spiritual lens composed of all the judg- 
ments in the Association. It very rarely happened 
that any complaint of injustice was made by the 
subject of the operation, and generally he received 
his chastening with fortitude, submission, and even 
gratitude, declaring that he felt himself relieved 
and purified by the process. Among the various 
objectionable features of the character under criti- 
cism, some one or two of the most prominent would 
usually elicit censure from the whole circle, and the 
judgment on these points would thus have the force 
of a unanimous verdict. Any soreness which might 
result from the operation was removed at the suc- 
ceeding meeting by giving the patient a round of 
commendations. This system of open and kindly 
criticism, (a sort of reversed substitute for tea-party 
back- biting in the world,) became so attractive by 
its manifest good results, that every member of the 
Putney Association submitted to it in the course of 
the winter of 1846—7; and to this may be attribu- 
ted much of the accelerated improvement which 
marked that period of their history. Instead of 
offences, abounding love and good works followed 
the letting loose of judgment.”—First Annual Re- 
port, p. 10. 

On the removal of the Putney Association to 
Oneida, the system of Criticism was carried with 
them, and it has been continued with various modi- 
fications adapted to increased numbers and legs inti- 
mate acquaintance with members. At one time in 





its early history, the Association appointed four of 


its most spiritual and discerning judges, to criticise 


in course all the members. The critics were first 
criticised by Mr. Noyes, and then gave themselves 
to their work. ‘* Their method was, first to ascertain 
as much as possible about the character of the indi- 
vidual about to be criticised, by inquiring among 
his associates, and then, to invite him to an inter- 
view, plainly tell him his faults, converse with him 
freely about his whole character, and give him 
their best advice.” In this way, they passed judg- 
ment on every character in the Association. At 
another time, all the members formed themselves 
into classes of twelve or fifteen persons each, and 
every separate group carried through a course of 
mutual Criticism of all its members, in the manner 
previously described, except that all the criticisms 
were furnished in writing. At the present time, 
Criticism, in general, is left to spontaneous impulse , 
to be called out either by the wish of the subject. 
or by circumstances prompting it in the circle. 

We may add that in this simple and effective sys- 
tem of mutual Criticism, is the secret of success in 
Communism. If persons have sufficient love of the 
truth, and of the humility which the Spirit of 
Christ gives, to enable them to give and receive 
mutual criticism, they can carry out Communism, 
otherwise they will fail —Ed. Cir. 
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Enoch and Elijah. 





The translations of Enoch and Elijah are often 
referred to as proving that death is not a natural 
and inevitable law. As such they are of great 
value, and cannot be overrated. They demon- 
strate that God has always had the power to 
rescue his servants from the grasp of death and 
remove them to the spiritual world in another 
and higher way. Yet it is to be borne in mind 
that the translations of Enoch and Elijah were of 
a somewhat different character from the resur- 
rection to which we are called in the gospel.— 
They did not pass into the full resurrection. In 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, Enoch and 
the prophets, evidently including Elijah, are men- 
tioned among those who “ having obtained a good 
report through faith, received nol the promise ;” 
which promise was, perfect immortality through 
the resurrection of Christ. Christ was the “ first 
born among many brethren.” Though the state 
into which Enoch and Elijah passed at their trans- 
lation was a very glorious one, yet at the Second 
Coming of Christ, the first resurrection, and the 
organization of the Kingdom of God in the an- 
gelic heavens, they, with the innumerable host of 
the redeemed, must have passed to a still higher 
and more glorious state, or, in other words, were 
made perfect. Hence in looking forward to vic- 
tory over death through the resurrection power 
of Christ we are not looking toward a state like 
that to which Enoch and Elijah passed at their 
translation, but toward the state on which they 
entered, with the Primitive Church, at the Sec- 


ond Coming of Christ.—r. L. Pp. 
ad 





: : —— 
Promises of the Overcomer. 





Christ is the Overcomer. He overcame the 
world. He overcame death. He overcame him 
that had the power of death, that is the devil. 
All power is given into his hands. Ilis over- 
coming power, he is able to give unto those who 
receive and follow him. And to such he hath 
recorded such promises as these: 

** To him that overcometh wil! I give to eat of 
the tree of life, which is in the midst of the para- 
dise ot God.” 

“ fe that overcometh shall not be hurt of the 
second death.” 

“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of 
the hidden manna, and I will give him a white 
stone, and in the stone a new name written 
which no man knoweth, saving he that receiveth 
ag 

“ He that overcometh, and keepeth my works 
unto the end, to him will I give power over the 
nations: and he shall rule them with arod of 
iron; as the vessels of a potter shall they be bro- 
ken in shivers; even as I received of my Father, 
And I will give him the morning star.” 

“Tle that overcometh, the same shall be clothed 
in white raiment; and I will not blot out his 
name from the book of life, but I will confess his 
name before my Father and before his angels.” 

“Tim that overcometh, will I make a pillar in 
the temple of my God, and he shall go no more 
ont: and I will write upon him the name of my 





God, and the name of the city of my God, which 
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is new Jerusalem, which cometh down out of 
heaven from my God ; and I will write upon him 
my new name.’ 

“To him that overcometh will I grant to sit 
with me in my throne, even as I also overcame 
and um set down with my Father in his throne.” 

There is nothing in all the pvetry which the 
world ever produced which equals these passages. 
How rich! How full of infinite meaning! How 
charged with the power and life of heaven!— 
Take, for instance, the expression, “I will give 
him the morning star ;” what a world of meaning 
is here conveyed! What is the “ morning star?” 
Christ answers the question in his own person: 
** Tam the root and offspring of David, anv THE 
BRIGHT AND MORNING STAR.” He giveth him- 
self unto those who believe on him and overcome 
through his name. It is elsewhere testified con- 
cerning him, that ‘as many as received him, to 
them guve he power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his name;” and 
“whom God did foreknow, he also did predestin- 
ate to be conformed to the image of his Son ;” 
and because ye aresons, God hath sent forth the 
spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying Abba, 
Father.’ He also promised his disciples that 
he would come to them and make his abode with 
them. He who would know what Christ means 
when he says, “I will give him the morning star,”’ 
must understand the inystery of an indwelling 
Savior—“ Christ come in the flesh.” We ap- 
prehend Paul understood it when he affirmed : “I 
am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; 
yet not I but Christ liveth in me: and the life I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for 
me.” All the other promises recorded in these 
passages are of as great significance as this one, 
and to every one who will study them with a 
heart of faith, they will be found to be mines of 
the pure gold of heaven.—t. L. Pp. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Congress. 

There has been no organization of the House of 
Representatives, thus far. Nearly two months 
have been spent in speech-making interspersed 
with an occasional vote for Speaker. The talking 
has been mostly done by the Pro-Slavery mem- 
bers, the Republican members generally confining 
themselves to voting and efforts to organize.— 
On Monday Mr. Sherman, who has hitherto been 
supported by the Republicans, withdrew his name 
as candidate, and the vote of his party was cast 
for Mr. Pennington of New Jersey, who received 
the largest vote that has yet been given and lacked 
only two of an election. Strong hopes are now en- 
tertained that the House will be soon organized. 
The Harper’s Ferry Affair. 

The Investigating Committee appointed by the 
Senate are engaged in their examinations, but 
no new facts of importance have been elicited. 
it is stated that Mr. Giddings of Ohio has been 
summvned, and will proceed to Washington. 
Thaddeus Hyatt of New York has also been 
summoned, and answers by letter to the Committee 

t he will comply with their requisition, to the 

+: of presenting himself before them, but that 

Il answer no interrogatories, and objects to 

the authority of the committee as unconstitutional. 

Redpath, of Malden, Mass., has been summoned 
but refuses to comply. 





Facts and Topics. 


....It is stated that Dr. Livingston has sent 
home to England samples of cotton from Africa, and 
representations of its abundance, that are consid- 
ered satisfactory evidence that a large supply can 
at once be drawn from that continent. Thecotton 
is excellent, but the most surprising sample is a 
a ball of yarn spun by the natives, weighing 164 
ounces, the cost of which 1s one foot of calico, or 
ld. The other samples of yarn are well spun, and 
very strong. This cotton is from the valley of 
the Shire, which is 100 miles long by 20 broad. 
The natives spin and weave it for their own use, 
and so abundant is the cotton in this valley that 
large numbers of cotton trees are annually burned 
to the ground. The navigation of the Zambasi and 
the Shire is open to the center of this cotton valley 
during a great part of the year. This shows that 
a large supply of cotton may rapidly be obtained 
from this part of Africa by the adoption of an 
effective trading agency. 

..-It is thought to be postively ascertained 
that the moon has neither water nor cloudy; at 
least on the side which is turned towards the 
earth. 

--Mr. Fairbairn the eminent English en- 
gineer has calculated that the greatest clear span 








at which an iron tubular bridge would support its 
own weight would be between 1,800 and 2,000 
feet. 

...-The railroads completed in Great Britain 
and Ireland, at the beginning of 1856, extended 
8,054 miles, and more than enough single rails 
were laid to extend round the globe. The cost 
of constructing these roads had been £286,000,000. 
The working stock comprised 5,000 locomotive 
engines and 150,000 carriages and trucks; and 
the coal consumed annually by the engines, 
amounted to 2,000,000 tuns; so that, in every 
minute, 4 tuns of coal flashed into steam 20 tuns 
of water. Ina single year, there were 111,000, 
000 of passengers conveyed on railroads, said 
passengers traveling an average of 12 miles each, 

.-+«*Mason and Dixon’s line,” says the Sci- 
entific American “1s the line between Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, surveyed by two able and 
learned English surveyors at the expense of the 
heirs of Wm. Penn and Lord Baltimore. It cost 
the Penn family in the neighborhood of $100,000. 
Mason and Dixon measured an arch of the me- 
ridian in the course of their surveyings and this 
measurement is cited now in works of Astronomy , 
having been one of the measurements by which 
the figure of the earth was ascertained.” 








An Oneida Journal. 


January 1860.—The number in our family is 
larger this winter than at any previous time, by 
twenty or more. We count now 216, exclusive 
of visitors, and it is seldom our family is not 
augmented by the “stranger within our gate.” 
We have no “ man servants” or “maid servants” 
on whom to bestow mercy, but we have every 
chance for the exercise of hospitality that could 
be wished. Including Wallingford, the Associa- 
tion contains now about 250 members, the in- 
crease we may call it cf eighteen or twenty years, 
reckoning from the original organization at Put- 
ney. This would average about twelve a year. 
The greatest number joined the first and second 
years of our settlement here; since then seven or 
eight is probably the average number of increase, 
and this includes births, of which we have had 
two or threeayear. A late correspondent alludes 
to our slow increase as something to be regretted, 
and attributes it to the unpopularity of our re- 
ligious tenets, the doctrine of the origin of evil, 
&e. But we are satisfied with our growth be- 
cause it is sure. Stones are laid in the building 
that will never have to be taken out. Quality 
before quantity, and one member who will abide, 
to twenty whose continuance is doubtful. An 
eternal marriage is the condition of true mem- 
bership in the community, and that is a step for 
slow determination. 

Friday, Jan. 27.—A dinner party was arranged 
by the care of some friends for the A. family 
who find themselves retinited this winter at 
Oneida in an unbroken circle. This family is an 
interesting example of a household becoming dis- 
solved in the Community—-merging all its inter- 
ests in the public service, and yet being able to 
resume its individuality and present a beautiful 
picture of domestic unity on such an occasion as the 
present. The parents and children, the brothers 
and sister of the family have been more or less 
separated since their connection with the Com- 
munity, eight years since, having been free to 
move wherever the common interest required, 
and now Providence brings them all together 
around the same table, with a consciousness that 
all the true links of natural affection have been 
only strengthened by absence, and service in the 
same cause. In the ordinary course of things in 
the world, the children of this family would now 
be scattering or sexttered, some by marriage, 
others by the claims of business and adventure, 
leaving the parents, like a tree stripped of its fruits 
and leaves, ina semi-desolate condition. Rival 
and separate interests coming in would have made 
the dissolution of the family permanent. But 
Communism as seen in the present mstance, and 
numerous others every day before us, conserves 
the true family interest. In losing our life we 
save it with an hundred-fold increase. 

Saturday, 28.—An engagement has been taken 
by a man in a neighboring town to lay an aque- 
duct, at the first opening of the season, from a 
spring on the west part of our domain, to the 
house, for bringing a supply of better water than 
we have in our well. The water, though not en- 
tirely soft, is deemed sufficiently so to make it 
very desirable for many purposes, and the hight 
of the spring, though not sufficient to deliver the 
water in the upper stories of the building, will 
furnish a running stream in the basement. The 





pipes to be used will be bored pine logs—the 
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distance to be laid is about 180 rods.——A_visit- 
or, Dr. Achilli, has turned our parlor into a 
picture gallery by displaying a series of fine 
Italian engravings, comprising many views in 
Italy, and copies of the heads in Raphael’s 
“School of Athens,” frescoed on the walls of the 
Vatican. The heads give one an idea of the great 
Painter’s fertility and boldness of design. The 
head of Socrates, or rather we should say his 
face, excites considerable mirth for its extreme 
ugliness. The upper part of his head presents a 
splendid dome ridged and furrowed by thought; 
but beneath this, what a nose! what plebeian, 
sans culottic features! One cannot but ask wheth- 
erany part of that good-natured but much-en- 
during expression has been caught from his 
exposure to the lectures of his termagant wife. 
Our visitor has also placed on our table a bronze 
medal struck on the accession of Martin V. to the 
popedom in 1414 or thereabout. It was in the 
days of the council of Constance when Wickliffe’s 
doctrines were condemned and John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague were burnt at the stake. 

Tuesday, 31.—During the hour of evening 
meeting the farnily listened to an interesting talk 
by Dr. Achilli, on Raphael, the celebrated Italian 
Painter, and also about the ruins of Italy. The 
following is a sketch of his remarks about 
Raphael : 

The engravings exhibited in this room a few 
days since, representing Greek philosophers, and 
Gree and Latin poets, were brought from Rome. 
AsI told you, they were taken from beautiful 
fresco-paintings by Raphael in the chambers of 
the Vatican. Raphael was called the Prince of 
Painters, not because he was thoroughly perfect 
in the art of painting, but because he has so many 
interesting peculiarities of his own, that taking 
everything inio consideration he deserves to be 
reputed the best of Italian painters. His native 
place was Urbino, acity in the Roman States. 
He was born in the year 1483, if I mistake not, 
and at a time when Italy was full of beautiful 
works of art. Michael Angelo had then scattered 
his beautiful works everywhere. Leonardo di 
Vinci had spread many works, especially in 
Florence. There was also another celebrated 
painter at that time, Ghiolandajo; and there 
were besides many other fine painters in Italy. 
Raphael was first sent to Perugia—a Roman city 
—latterly brought into prominent notice by the 
bloody massacres which have there taken-place. 
At that period there resided at Perugia one of the 
best painters of the age, Pietro Perugino, who 
became the master of Raphael. Perugino was a 
very classic painter, but his works are remarka- 
ble for what you would call a a kind of stiffness, 
beautiful indeed, charming to the eye, but yet 
they are Gothic rather than Italian. Raphael 
was educated under such a master. The first 
paintings of Raphael were good, yet there is to be 
seen in them the youth of the artist. Compare 
Michael Angelo the younger with Michael Angelo 
the elder, you observe no such distinction. His 
first works are as beautiful as his last. But the 
first works of Raphael are somewhat inferior to 
his later ones, His first efforts were however 
approved by his teachers, and generally through- 
out Italy: so that at/the aze of 16, he was al- 
ready famous. ‘ * 


Julius II. was then Pope, and though a warrior 
he loved the fine arts. The young Raphael after 
having spent some time in Perugia and Florence, 
and after scattering several of his productions, 
wanted to go to Rome to study the beautiful 
works of art there gathered, which are superior 
t» those found in any other part of Italy. He 
had a letter of introduction to a Cardinal, and 
that was enough. The Cardinal presented him 
to other Cardinals and to the Pope. The Pope 
was then thinking of having some large halls or 
chambers in the Vatican painted with some his- 
torical facts; and so he said to the yourg Ra- 
phael: “ Your first works are good enough—I am 
pleased with them; and besides it appears to me 
that genius is working in your mind. Will not 
you undertake to express your inspirations upon 
these walls of my palace?” Raphael answered, 
“1f your Holiness would give me your blessing, 
with such aid I think I should be able to com- 
mence.” Of course the Pope felt flattered, and 
gave him full liberty to commence the task. “The 
school of Athens”’ and the “ Parnasse” were among 
the first he painted for the Pope. It is reported 
that while painting ‘The School of Athens,” 
certain Cardinals were frequently inspecting his 
works, and expressing objections to some of his 
conceptions. The young painter was impatient, 
and finally complained to his Holiness, and told 
him he could not go on as long as this state of 
things continued. The Pope replied, “ You have 








done right so far, and you must go on, and I will 
see that you are not disturbed ;” and so he gave 
orders while the young painter was at work the 
doors of the Vatican should be locked. But this 
did not altogether suit Raphael; he wanted lib- 
erty to go and come when he pleased. So he 
again went to his Holiness, and requested that 
one door be left uniocked, which was granted ; 
after which the young artist proceeded satis- 
factorily. He painted a magnificent work on 
the subject of transubstantiation, called “The 
Dispute on the Sacrament”—a very large fresco 
painting. [A fresco painting is a painting ona 
freshly-made wall, so that the wall and painting 
dry together, rendering the color very durable.] 
In this great painting the different accounts and 
views of the subject are collected together for the 
purpose of establishing the great doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. You know what the Roman 
Catholic doctrine is, viz., that in the bread and 
wine of the sacrament there is the real presence 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, his humanity and his 
divinity, his body and soul—all in a little wafer 
and wine. This is a very important dogma of the 
church of Rome, and on this account Julius II. 
wanted to have it painted on the walls of his 
palace, so that persons visiting the same would be 
reminded of that most important doctrine. Ra- 
phael painted many other beautiful works in the 
Vatican, for instance, one which represents the 
creation of light ; and God said, “Let there be 
light, and there was light.” There is one which 
is always present to my mind, representing the 
separation of light and darkness ; “and God divi- 
ded the light from the darkness.” One side of the 
picture is light and the other dark. God is rep- 
resented as an old man in the midst. With this 
last conception I should of course now be disgust- 
ed, but in point of art there is nothing more sub- 
lime than that picture. 

It is perhaps a fault in Raphael that his colours 
are not very perfect. His paintings are still beau- 
tiful, but do not appear so fresh as some other 
paintings of the same period. While in Florence 
he meta famous painter, Fra Bartolomeo, a 
Dominican Friar, who was especially remarkable 
for excellence in colors. The colors of his paint- 
ings are still so fresh that they appear like new 
paintings. Raphael improved under his instruc- 
tion, but did not attain to the same degree of per- 
fection. 

Raphael painted a great many pictures, espec- 
ially saints and Madonnas. His Madonnas are 
pearly all of the same style. It is reported, that 
in painting his Madonnas, he had in mind a young 
La Fornarina, or baker girl, in whom he had an 
affection, mingled perhaps with veneration. So 
that Roman Catholics frequently imagine they 
are worshiping a Madonra, when in reality they 
are worshiping a little baker girl! 

I might adda few words concerning the life of 
Raphael. In the successor of Julius II., Leo X., 
Raphael met with a protector more encouraging 
than his predecessor. Leo X. is celebrated for 
having protected the fine arts. He was only 
about thirty years old when elected Pope. He 
belonged to the family of Medicis, which has 
ever been remarkable for the favor it has shown 
to the fine arts. Under the favor of Leo X. Raph- 
ael became honored, rich, &c. But it was de- 
creed in the Providence of God that te should 
not live very long. He died about the age of 
thirty-seven years. He was buried in the Pan- 
theon, a church of Rome. In the year 1833 his 
remains were removed from one part of the 
church to another. I was present at the removal, 
in company with about thirty persons, Cardinals 
and others, who had an opportunity to behold his 
last remains. 


—— een 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


“~~~~"“phe Death Question. 
Wallingford, Conn., Jan. 19, 1860. 

Drar G:—In your late article on the “ Death 
Question,” you allude to Enoch and Elijah, as 
instances of translation, that they “should not 
see death.” It reminded me of some specula- 
tions I had some time ago on the same subject. 
I will now try to gather up some of my thoughts 
since I read your article, and you may make what 
you can of them. 

It is said of Enoch that he “ walked with God, 
and he was not: for God took him.” It is twice 
repeated that “ Enoch walked with God.” From 
this I infer that he lived very near to God; that 
he was much in communion with him, and the 
consequence was, that he was gradually “changed,” 
and ip some sense put on immortality before he 
was translated. From these premises I think we 
may safely infer, that death is not an “arbitrary, 
inevitable condition of humanity.” 
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)Take the case of Moses: he was forty days 
and nights in the mount, and “did neither eat 
bread, nor drink water.”? “There the Lord spake 
to him face to face, asa man speaketh to his 
friend.’ When he came down from the moun- 
tain “the skin of his face shune,” so that “they 
were afraid to come nigh him.” From all this 
it does not appear that he was in a starving 
condition. I should think he was in the at- 
mosphere of that “law of the spirit of life,’ 
which Paul speaks of, being near and in com 
munion with God the author of all life. The 
circumstances of the death and burial of Moses, 
the mention of Michael the archangel contending 
with the devil about the body of Moses, his ap- 
pearance on the Mount at the time of the trans- 
figuration, these all go to prove that heaven 


thing if left to its own course. Let us 
now look at the other side of the subject, 
and consider the principles in nature 
which are“antagonist to destruction. 
Physicians tell us of a principle in nat- 
ure which they cail vis medicatrix nature 
(the healing power of nature.) They say 


‘Ithat when any thing is out of order in 


the human system, internally or exter- 
nally, there is a tendency in the system 
to resume its healthy condition, and re- 
turn to its regular action ; and that this 
tendé@ficy is very powerful, and constantly 
in operation. Ifyou cut yourself, or, re- 


and earth, divinity and humanity, do come very | ceive g wound in any way, immediately 


near together if necessary. Elijah was another 
instance of the same kind. He went forty days 
and nights by the strength of that meat that the 


the organizing force commences its heal- 
ing work. All intelligent physicians rely 


angel brought him. I suspect there was more|on this healing power in nature ; they do 

substance in that meat than we see at first view—|/not expect to restore the sick by any 

something like what Christ speaks of when he thing they put into their systems, but 
“a ” a i 

says, “I have meat to eat that ye know not of. expect the system will cestore iteclf. All 


Elijah we know was translated and went to heaven 
in a whirlwind. Our Savior may be quoted as 


another instance. Was there not evidence in his} and relieve it of obstructions. 


they can do is to assist this healing power 


They say 


hands and his feet when he met Thomas, and said.| that a disease or wound is simply a re- 
‘“‘ reach hither thy finger,” &c., that his corruption pression—a check or restraint of the vital 


had put on incorruption? What an interesting 
scene was that when Christ was transfigured— 
when the fashion of his countenance was altered, 


force, which tends to return again to its 
original state and action. 


This elasticity 


and Moses and Elijah appeared in glory, and spoke | of life is the vis medicatrix nature. 


of his decease which he should accomplish at Jeru- 


Now superadded to this healing power 


ain -70 caved onernpens om, ane Gay Saved | 7 nature, we have in the fuith of Christ, 


as they entered into the cloud, and a voice came 
out of the cloud, &c. Here were present the only 


the vis medicatrix RESURRECTIONIS, or 


ones that fasted forty days—the representatives|the vis medicatria CHRISTI: i. e., the 


of the law, the prophets, and the gospel. 


healing power of the resurrection, or of 


Iam convinced that death is not inevitable. Christ. this is something more than 
? 


It came upon the humun race by separation from 
God, and will be removed by our being brought 
near to God. I suppose that every thing is done 


that ever will be, for our restoration, and that it}tors confess they cannot. 


the vis medicatrix nature, and does act- 
ually put into the system what the doc- 


They do not 


is want of faith alone that now hinders. A great pretend to introduce new elasticity into 
many steps have been taken toward a restoration, the system, or to give the spring of life 


but unbelief is not yet wholly overcome. I think 
the subject will be taken up, and candidly exam- 


new temper ; they can only give the vital 


ined, whether there is not yet much to be said in| power free play, by removing obstructions 


defense of our position and confession. Must not | from it. 


But the vis medicatrix Christi 


Christ be mamfest in our bodies as well as our), ofosses to give new elasticity to the life 


spirits, before the world will be overcome and 
receive our testimony? When the fullness of 
the blessing of the Gospel is preached, then the 


—to put new temper into the spring. 


As I said, we have given our attention 


world will be overcome, not for its destruction |to the destructive agencies of nature— 
but for salvation. God sent not his Son into the | have Jooked into the mouth of the des- 
world to condemn fhe world, bat te save the troyer ; and now let us look at the other 


world. Living near to God, and having union 
with Christ, must be of the highest importance, if 


branch of the subject. 


Let us contem- 


we are to attain to the resurrection and puton | plate the vis medicatrix nature, as we 


immortality in this world.—p. n. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 23, 1860. 


have oxygen, for instance, and discern its 
versatility of action—see how subtle its 


Dear Frrenps :—I feel a desire to confess the|its workings are—how it will overcome 


goodness of God to me at this time. God has| obstructions. 


It is so ingenious in its 


been, and is, continually blessing me since I gave} gnerations that some of the old physicians 
him all the affections of my heart and came have affirmed that it was an intelligent 


out boldly and honestly for Christ and the 
truth. He has given me a quiet, peaceful spirit, 


mind—not a blind force, but a force, act- 


and made me contented with my external circum-| ing with the potentiality of will and in- 
stances. Ihave had a constant influx of faith,|telligence, in restoring parts that are dis- 
and have the evidence within my heart continually eased and decayed. 


that God is with me. I can say from my own 
experience, that God is true; God is right; God 


On the one side, there is all the evil in 


is just. I believe that God, through the Oneida| the universe, including Satan himself, en- 
Community, is doing a great and mighty work, |deavoring to destroy every thing: and, on 
which will result in the conquest of the world for} the other side, there is God, with all his 
Christ and the kingdom of heaven. I pray that mighty power of good, busy in healing and 


the time may speedily come when Christ shall 
rule on earth, and all falsities and untruths shall 


restoring things to their healthy state. 


be abolished, and his kingdom made visible to all| In our investigation of nature, we should 


mankind. 


look at the healing and restoring agencies 


I woe me Oe. Pleasure my expected | f4]]} ag much as we do at the destructive 
Seen. on Bee Re? OH he Raequeny, _F ones ; and beyond this, we should look at 


receive the Circular regularly, and am learning 
many valuable lessons from it which I think will 
bear fruit unto God. It isa very welcome visitor. 


the power of Christ in its co-operation 
with the elasticity of nature. Such con- 


I confess my unioa with Christ and the Oneida|templation will strengthen our hearts, by 
Community, because I believe them to be living a enabling us to see how much we have to 


true life—the life of Christ—which it is my de- 
sire and expectation to live also. 
OC. J. Guitrav. 





Table-Talk by J.H.N., No- 44. 


We were lately interested considerably 
in investigations which particularly re- 
lated to the destructive agencies in nat- 
ure. Oxygen, for instance, was compar- 





rely upon in the organization that God 
has given us. There are vast provisions 
made in it, for meeting hostile forces, 
and for saving us. If we deal fairly with 


our organizations, they will prove to us 
that the preserving power is full as busy 
as the destructive power. Our systems 
have a right to say, on the basis of facts, 
“Though I fall seven times, yet will I 


ed to fire, which would consume every 'rise again.” 


THE CIRCULAR. 





To-day and To-morrow. 





High hopes that burn’d like Stars sublime, 
Go down i’ the Heavens of Freedom ; 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ’em ! 
But never sit we down and say 
There’s nothing left but sorrow : 
We walk the Wilderness To-day, 
The Promised Land To-morrow. 


Our birds of song are silent now, 
There are no flowers blooming! 

Yet life beats in the frozen bough, 
And Freedom’s Spring is coming ! 

And Freedom’s tide comes up alway, 
Tho’ we may strand in sorrow : 

And our good Bark, a-ground To-day, 
Shall float again To-morrow. 

Thro’ all the long, dark night of years 
The People’s cry ascendeth, 

And Earth is wet with blood and tears : 
But our meek sufferance endeth! 

The Few shall not forever sway, 
The Many moil in sorrow: 

The Powers of Hell are strong To-day, 
But Christ shall rise To-morrow. 


Tho’ hearts brood o’er the Past, our eyes 
With smiling Futures glisten! 

For, lo! our day bursts up the skies : 
Lean out your souls and listen! 

The world rolls Freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow: 

Keep heart! who bear the Cross To-day, 
Shall wear the Crown To-morrow. 

O Youth! flame-earnest, still aspire, 
With energies immortal! 

To many a heaven of Desire, 
Our yearning opes a portal! 

And tho’ Age wearies by the way, 
And hearts break in the furrow, 

We’ll sow the golden grain To-day,— 
The Harvest comes To-morrow. 


Build up heroic lives, and all 
Be like a sheathen sabre, 
Ready tv flash out at God’s call, 
O Chivalry of Labor ! 
Triumph and Toil are twins: and aye 
Joy suns the cloud of Sorrow ; 
And ’tis the martyrdom To-day, 
Brings victory To-morrow. 
[Gerald Massey. 





The Real Danger to the Union. 


An editorial article inthe Evening Post, thus 
portrays one of the possible contingencies that may 
arise in the future of the Slavery agitation : 

Yesterday we placed on record another ex- 
ample of the regard which the people of the 
slave states have for the rights of their North- 
ern brethren. A citizen of New York, who 
had made himself a resident of Alabama, and 
was entitled by the constitution to protection 
in that state, was expelled on twenty-four 
hours’ notice, for the simple reason that he 
was a Northern man. 

There are not wanting, here in the North- 
ern states, among the firmest and most reso- 
lute men we know, some who have their seri- 
ous fears for the integrity of our Union. “It 
is not that we suppose the Southern states in- 
clined to set up for themselves,”’ they say.— 
‘‘Of that we have no fear; the sleveholders 
understand their own interests better than to 
do that. They may threaten and bluster, but 
they have an object to serve by it, and when 
that is gained, or when they perceive that it 
cannot be gained, they will once more be quiet. 
What we fear is, that the peuple of the North 
will be roused to uncontrollable indignation by 
the outrages heaped upon their brethren who 
visit the Southern states, and will rise as one 
man to say that such atrocities are not to be 
repeated. The feeling which has already been 
kindled bere by whipping, imprisoning, and 
banishing citizens of our common country 
from the Southern states, unoffending men, 
guiltless of any crime save that of being sus- 
pected to entertain the very opinions which, at 
the North, are universal, is already strong and 
deep ; it may smolder for a while, but a few 
more instances of such insolent cruelty will 
make it burst forth into a flame. Let these 
proeeedings go on until at length a person of 
sufficient consequence to interest the commu- 
nity shall be seized and imprisoned, on the 
charge of not being friendly to slavery, and 
the blood of every man in the free states will 
be on fire. The North and the West will 
start at once to their feet, and the men of that 
class who poured into Kanses and conquered 
it for freedom, in despite of the efforts of the 
Federal Government to hold it for slavery, will 
collect in a body against which resistance will 
be hopeless, and will set the prisoner free.—- 
This will be the begianing of events on which 
may hang the whole future existence of the 
Union. ir the popular feeling be not appeased 





by immediate concessions and guarantees of 
{future good conduct given by the slave states, 








the decree of a dissolution of the Union may be 
passed. The free states may decline to live 
any longer under a government administered, 
in part, by the representatives of a semi-bar- 
barous population, and may insist upon a divis- 
ion of the region which now forms our Repub- 
lic. If this isdone, most assuredly the lion 
will take the lion’s share. All the territories, 
every inch of them, will be ours. Ours will be 
the Potomac, with both its banks, from its 
springs to where the Chesapeake widens into 
the sea. Ours will be the entire Mississippi, 
with a broad belt on each of its borders, and 
the islands at its mouth. Ours will be north- 
ern and western Texas, and the entire Pacific 
coast. ‘Two regions in which slavery will con- 
.inue to exist will be left, one tothe east, and 
the other to the west of the Mississippi, and 
there it will be allowed to remain until the ne- 
groes run away or the white population become 
tired of it.” 

This is the way in which men at the North 
are beginning to talk. The constitution of the 
United States directs, in one section, that ‘‘ the 
citizens of cach state shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several states ;—in another section, that ** no 
person shall be deprived of liberty without due 
process of law.” Two provisious of the con- 
stitution are violated at once when a man is 
banished from one state because he had previ- 
ously lived in another. It is difficult to imag- 
ine that such outrages upon personal liberty as 
these can be committed with any other design 
than that of showing in what utter contempt the 
South holds all who inhabit our half of the re- 
public, and how confident it is that we shall 
never resent the most wanton insults and the 
grossest indignities. There is a class of jour- 
nals— The Constitution, Mr. Buchanan’s organ 
at Washington, is among the number—which 
expatiate on what they call the ferocious hate 
borne by the people of the free states to those 
of the South. The evidences of hatred are all 
on the other side. Here, in the free states, 
the Southern citizen travels unmolested, comes 
and goes at pleasure and without danger, ex- 
presses his opinions with freedom, declaims in 
favor of slavery, and is quietly allowed to con- 
vert as many as he can to the doctrine that it 
is a benign and beneficent institution. He is 
not mobbed for this ; nobody proposes to lynch 
him; nobody suggestsa coat of tar and feath- 
ers or an airing onarail as aremedy for his 
case ; no vigilance committee waits upon him 
to bid him leave the state within twenty-four 
hours. Every where he meets toleration, good 
nature, and hospitality. Let aman go from 
the free states to the South, and he is treated 
as Powers and Crangale and Dr. Case were 
treated—he meets the cat-o’-nine tails ; he en- 
counters men ready for him with buckets of 
tar and bags of feathers; or he is suddenly 
ejected from the state, with the hint that if he 
remains beyond twenty-four hours he remains 
at the peril of his life—a threat of murder. 

Of course there is a limit to the patience of 
communities as well as to that of individuals. 
We cannot say how far these outrages may be 
carried, nor exactly at which repitition of them 
the forbearance of the North wili be exhausted 
and the moment will arrive for that reaction 
which, when it once begins, will sweep every- 
thing before it-—even the counsels of the peace- 
ful, moderate, and philanthropic. If matters 
should be pressed to that extremity o ich 
some persons speak, the free states if: 
sent to no partition of the Union wht@f does 
not correspond to their own overshadowing 
predominance in present population and activ- 
ity, and their prospects of future growth.— 
Theirs must be the vacant lands, theirs the 
great rivers, theirs the broad estuaries of the 
continent ; they will be faithless to liberty if 
they do not claim these as her birthright. The 
North, the hardy, populous North, fertile in 
men, mighty in resources, with no internal 
cause of weakness, will make her own terms. 
Somebody, we believe it was Governor Letcher 
of Virginia, made a silly proposal the other 
day to calla convention for the peaceable di- 
vision of the Union. If the controversy ever 
comes toa division of the Union, the North 
will wait for no convention ; the people of the 
free states will occupy first and negotiate after- 
wards, with the advantage of possession on 
their side. The communities which tolerate 
slavery will find themselves confined to the 
narrowest limits. Slavery will be surrounded, 
to use the eloquent words of General John A. 
Dix, with a wall of fire, within which, like the 
fabled scorpion, it will sting itself’ to death.— 


Co Correspondents. 





W.S. R., Canada West.—Owing to our already 
crowded state and limited accomodations, we are 
obliged to decline your proposition of membership. 

WV. O. S., Baldwinsville, N. Y —We do not need 
at present to hire help in our shop. See also the 


»| forego! ng. 





Lerrexs NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—J. J. 
Franks: 8. Call; Smith, Elder & Co.; G. W. Bull. 
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